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gratnlated ns on onr safe arrival, and then told us to
dismount, as horses were not admitted within the de-
fences. There was no one to take charge of them, so we
looped their bridles to the stakes, slackened their girths,
and left them, promising the sentry a present if he would
look after them till our return. We then accompanied
my brother towards the great gateway, a vast mass of wall
and battlement, standing out from the fort very magni-
ficently. We passed over a bridge, went through several
archways and enclosures, and entered what seenied the
courtyard of a castle, but a castle only elsewhere to be
seen in dreams or read of in fairy tales. Lofty walls
enclosed it, and galleries supported on slender columns
ran round it. In the centre of one of the sides was
a tall archway, flanked by towers; above the archway
were windows, balconies, and projecting alcoves of ex-
quisite lightness. The summit, which -towered high aloft,
was crowned with a line of small cupolas of white marble.
We passed under the archway, which led into a long
tunnel; there were doors on either side. Through some,
which were open, we saw into vaulted chambers full
of soldiers; beyond the tunnel we came on to a steep
incline.
On reaching the summit of the incline it seemed as
if we had been transported to another region. The great
walls of the fort had disappeared, we were standing on
a large open space on which we perceived nothing but
ranges of low though picturesque buildings. Here
Mr. Joyce left us, and passed through a gateway in front
on his way to the other extremity of the fort, where he
had been told that his family were residing. My brother
conducted me towards a block of buildings on our right;
we passed through a low archway, and entered a garden of
the * Arabian Nights,' There were shady trees of the deepest